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The  descriptor  etcetera  is  a  catalog/newsletter  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  Training  Resource  and 
Information  Center  (TRIG),  part  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Section  (TAS).  Regional  Clinical  Trainers 
are  also  included  in  the  TAS.  TAS  is  a  section  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  State  of  Montana. 

Materials  added  to  TRIC's  media  center  and  library  in  the  preceding  quarter  are  described  and  evaluated 
in  the  catalog  section  to  inform  TRIC  users  of  new  materials  available  for  loan.  News  and  information 
about  training  developmentally  disabled  people  make  up  the  newsletter  section.  Comments  and  sugges- 
tions are  always  welcomed. 

Library  and  information  requests  may  be  sent  to  TRIC,  1219  8th  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59620,  or  made 
by  phone  (406)  449-5647  or  449-2446.  Send  address  changes  with  old  labels  to  above  address. 


d.d.c.p.t. 

CONGRATULATIONS    are    in    order!! 


All  of  us  in  the  Technical  Assistance  Section  congratulate  the  following  people  who've  successfully 
connpleted,  within  the  last  quarter,  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Client  Progrananning  Technician 
curriculum.  It  took  hard  work  and  some  long  hours.  Well  done! 


REGION  I: 
REGION  II: 


REGION  III: 


Sam  Worm 

Constance  Brubaker 
Beverly  Chillis 
Maria  Harrison 
Robert  Hjelm 
Mike  Otte 
Betty  Palmer 
Trade  Payne 

Damien  Charrette 


REGION  IV: 


REGION  V: 


Richard  Bowman-Brown 
Patricia  Hires 
Mary  Huigen 
Mary  Lee  Ruiz 
Cindy  Tietgen 
Ellen  Ward 

Susan  Doores 
Kathy  Hanson 
Peggy  Moses-Bodmer 
Mary  Whalen 


TRIG  will  send  a  copy  of  the  curriculum  training  objectives  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  program.  Just  write  or  phone  in  your  request. 


attention,  readers... 


Many  descriptor  et  cetera  recipients  are  not  funded  by  SRS/DDD.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
individuals  or  organizations  and  wish  to  continue  receiving  the  descriptor  et  cetera ,  please 
take  off  the  address  label  on  the  back  of  this  magazine,  make  any  corrections  necessary, 
tape  it  to  a  postcard  or  drop  it  in  an  envelope,  and  send  it  to  us  at  TRIG,  1219  8th  Ave- 
nue, Helena,  MT  59620.  Please  do  so  no  later  than  June  15,  1981.  If  you  are  funded  by 
SRS/DDD,  never  mind.  You  will  receive  your  copies  as  usual. 


session  note 


Special  Report  on  the  '81  Montana  Legislature 

Joe  Roberts  was  a  watchdog  behind-the-scenes  during  the  1981  session  of  the  IVIontana  Legislature. 
As  lobbyist  for  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Legislative  Action  Committee  and  as  a  former  legisla- 
tor from  Libby,  Joe  knew  well  the  legislators'  need  for  accurate  information.  He  quickly  filled  in  gaps 
and  caught  many  informational  errors  before  they  caused  problems.  As  special  guest  editor  for  this 
issue,  Joe  Roberts  tells  you  what  he  observed  while  under  the  Copper  Dome. 

It's  fair  to  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  in  the  DD  service  community  as  the 
1981  Legislative  Session  approached.  With  talk  of  budget  cuts  and  tax  relief  in  the  air  throughout 
the  fall,  social  programs  (and  particularly  ones  like  DD  with  general  fund  exposure)  seemed  likely 
victims  of  the  budget  cutters'  guillotine. 

DD  programs  managed  to  escape  any  such  dire  fate.  All  current  levels  of  service  were  funded 
with  an  inflationary  increase  of  9.43  percent.  In  addition,  the  Legislature  provided  program  expan- 
sion money  amounting  to  1.88  million  dollars,  plus  $100,000  to  upgrade  salaries  for  group  home 
personnel.  While  this  money  doesn't  meet  the  needs  of  the  DD  community  programs  by  any  means, 
it  does  allow  us  to  survive  and  make  a  modest  attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  additional  services 
which  now  exists.  Two  pieces  of  legislation  attempted  to  change  state  law  regarding  treatment  and 
release  of  DD  people  in  Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital. 

SB348:  In  this  bill  by  Senator  Mike  Anderson,  some  fairly  subtle  language  changes  were  made 
which  we  think  would  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  move  people  out  from  Boulder.  Under  this 
bill,  school  psychologists  would  have  been  allowed  to  act  as  "professional  persons."  We  opposed 
SB348  and  it  was  killed  in  the  Senate  Public  Health  Committee  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  Senator  Anderson's  resuscitation  attempt. 

HB333:  This  bill  by  Speaker  Marks  attempted  to  define  "appropriate  public  education"  and  "least 
restrictive  alternative."  We  opposed  the  bill  in  the  House  Education  Committee  because  we  believed 
definitions  were  not  needed  and  would  actually  restrict  the  use  of  these  concepts  in  the  act.  As  a 
compromise  we  agreed  to  the  addition  of  the  federal  definition  of  "appropriate  public  education" 
and  to  the  deletion  of  the  "least  restrictive  alternative"  language  from  the  bill. 

HB500:  In  the  major  appropriation  bill.  House  Bill  500,  Representative  Darryl  Meyer  of  Great  Falls 
successfully  inserted  language  requiring  budget  and  accounting  procedures  for  group  homes.  What 
additional  requirements  this  language  imposes  is  unclear  and  I  will  include  this  portion  of  the  bill  in 
its  entirety  for  your  rumination: 

The  Department  of  SRS  shall  assure  that  the  community  developmentally  disabled  group  homes  are 
reporting  all  financial  transactions  through  a  uniform  accounting  system  including  a  single  chart  of 
accounts  and  accounting  manual.  The  community  developmentally  disabled  group  homes  shall  pro- 
vide the  same  detailed  financial  information  required  of  all  state  agencies  in  support  of  budget  requests. 
No  money  may  be  disbursed  to  the  homes  after  July  1,  1982,  unless  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SRS  certifies  to  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee  that  the  group  homes  are  recording  and 
reporting  financial  information  uniformly. 

There  is  no  money  for  deinstitutionalization— one  of  the  real  disappointments  dealt  us  by  the 
1981  Legislature.  Neither  executive  nor  fiscal  analyst  budgets  anticipated  any  client  movement  out 


of  Boulder  (population  now  225)  during  the  biennium.  My  attempts  to  raise  the  issue  to  the  Institu- 
tions Subcommittee  fell  on  the  deaf  ears  of  its  chairman.  Representative  Jack  Moore.  In  the  Senate, 
SRS  Director  John  LaFaver  requested  $250,000  to  fund  some  client  movement,  but  Senator  Van 
Valkenberg's  motion  failed  in  an  8  to  7  vote.  A  further  attempt  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Van  Valkenberg.  This  proposal  was  concurred  in  by  Institutions  Director  Carrol  South 
and  would  have  picked  up  half  the  cost  of  the  proposal  from  the  Boulder  institution's  budget  in  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium.  With  intense  pressure  on  the  Senate's  Republicans  to  "hold  the  line" 
and  not  add  any  more  money  to  HB500,  the  proposal  attracted  only  two  Republicans  (Smith  and 
Hammond)  and  failed  23  to  27. 

The  notion  is  widespread  around  the  Legislature— although  not  supported  by  professional 
opinion— that  the  people  remaining  in  Boulder  are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they  could  not  be 
served  in  community  programs.  Of  course  if  that  is  true  it  is  because  there's  not  enough  seed  money 
to  develop  the  programs  to  serve  these  more  severely  handicapped  people  in  a  community  setting. 
This  issue  will  undoubtedly  be  addressed  by  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee  during  the  interim 
pursuant  to  House  Joint  Resolution  26. 

HJR26:  This  resolution  emerged  from  a  compromise  reached  between  Representative  Ann  Mary 
Dussault  and  Representative  Jack  Moore  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  Moore  had  prepared  a  bill 
to  consolidate  all  DD  programs  in  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Dussault  countered  with  a 
proposal  to  move  Boulder  and  Eastmont  into  SRS.  They  both  agreed  to  withdraw  their  legislation 
and  request  the  Finance  Committee  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  issue;  however.  Representative  Dus- 
sault was  not  re-appointed  to  the  Finance  Committee  by  the  Speaker.  Both  Speaker  Marks  and  Rep- 
resentative Moore  will  be  on  the  Committee.  Needless  to  say,  the  recommendations  of  this  study 
will  be  critical  to  the  future  of  DD  community  programs. 

SJR34:  Another  interim  study  which  would  impact  DD  programs  concerns  "licensing  laws  regard- 
ing facilities  that  provide  protective  oversight,  supervision,  personal  care,  and  health  care  to  the 
young,  disabled,  infirm,  or  elderly  of  the  state  (SJR34)."  Since  this  resolution  is  not  assigned  to  a 
particular  interim  committee,  it  must  compete  with  a  host  of  others  for  selection  as  an  interim 
study.   Its  fate  is  thus  unknown  at  this  time. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION :  Just  a  note  about  special  education.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
removed  1.2  million  dollars  from  the  subcommittee  recommendation. Various  attempts  to  restore 
some  or  all  of  the  amount  were  unsuccessful.  A  "contingency  fund"  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  was  continued;  this  allows  the  Superintendent  to  give  additional 
funds  to  school  districts  with  extraordinary  needs.  In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  two  develop- 
ments. First,  school  districts  have  been  notified  that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  fund  their 
approved  budgets  and,  secondly,  OPI  has  come  up  with  a  new  method  of  treating  a  deficiency  by 
funding  a  core  program  at  100  percent  and  funding  "related  services"  at  59  percent.  These  related 
services,  such  as  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy,  are  those  services  which  the  more 
severely  handicapped  children  are  receiving. 

I  guess  I've  rambled  on  long  enough,  but  it  seems  like  I've  barely  scratched  the  surface  on 
the  impact  of  this  session.  Before  leaving  you  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  many  dedicated 
individuals— parents,  providers,  clients,  and  state  workers— who  made  my  job  so  much  easier  by 
their  continuing  support  and  assistance.  Please  continue  to  educate  your  local  legislators  about  the 
job  you  are  doing.  It  translates  directly  into  legislative  support  for  DD  programs.  A  special  note  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  John  LaFaver  whose  strong  support  for  DD  programs  and  credibility 
with  the  Legislature  were  instrumental  to  the  success  we  enjoyed  this  session.  ■ 


Good  News  &  Reviews 

rD)T7TT  TT  ff  TXT?/^^  ro'  ^'^'^  success  story  was  sent  in  by  trainer  Libby  Houghton  who  designed  this 
J  D)J  [  J  UJ  UJ  [jtAlColo)       Pi'ogram.  For  more  information,  contact  Libby  at  Billings  Workshop,  Inc.,  200 

South  24th  Street,  Billings,  Montana   59101. 

The  Billings  Workshop  Inc.  has  an  area  called  Special  Skills  Training  which  serves  the  workshop's 
most  severely  disabled  people  (disabled  in  terms  of  academic  ability,  production  skills,  and  behavior 
problems).  A  young,  developmentally  disabled  woman,  whom  we'll  call  Marlene,  is  being  trained  in 
the  Special  Skills  area.  She  came  to  us  with  some  severe  behavior  problems,  including  physical 
aggression  against  people  (hitting,  biting,  kicking)  and  against  property  (pushing  over  tables,  throw- 
ing task  materials),  verbal  aggression  (shouting  "I  don't  like  that"  and  "1  hate  you"),  loud  crying  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  generally  refusing  to  follow  instructions. 

When  Marlene  first  arrived  at  the  workshop,  because  of  such  outbursts,  we  did  not  require  her 
to  do  anything  she  did  not  wish  to  do.  She  had  a  history  of  severe  aggressive  outbursts  and  had  phy- 
sically assaulted  and  hurt  staff  and  other  clients.  We  observed  her  maladaptive  behavior  increasing. 
After  she  attacked  two  people,  we  decided  something  had  to  be  done  to  help  this  young  lady.  Mar- 
lene was  also  attacking  the  van  driver  for  Special  Transportation. 

The  Special  Skills  area  trainer  took  data  on  Marlene's  maladaptive  behaviors  from  August  1  to 
October  1,  1980.  During  the  same  period,  the  frequency  of  each  maladaptive  behavior  was  charted 
and  graphed.  Our  I  HP  team  met  to  discuss  what  might  be  done  to  decerate  Marlene's  maladaptive 
behaviors  during  work  and  while  riding  the  van.  We  decided  to  award  her  a  star  and  a  nickel  for 
every  hour  she  was  on  task,  being  pleasant  to  others,  staying  in  her  seat,  and  following  instruc- 
tions. She  was  given  a  high  rate  of  verbal  praise  for  her  appropriate  behavior.  At  the  end  of  each  suc- 
cessful hour,  a  star  was  posted  to  her  report  card  and  a  nickel  placed  on  top  of  the  star.  Initially,  if 
she  earned  six  stars,  Marlene  was  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  reward  box  once  a  day  to  choose  an  item. 
To  help  her  during  her  ride  on  the  van,  she  was  awarded  a  quarter  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at  the 
workshop,  if  she  had  had  a  successful  trip  to  the  workshop.  (We  defined  a  "successful  trip"  in  her 
program  as  staying  in  the  seat  she  was  assigned  by  the  driver,  not  crying,  and  not  yelling.)  We  were 
able  to  fade  out  the  van  program  in  two  weeks. 

Throughout  the  day  at  the  workshop,  if  she  performed  any  maladaptive  behaviors,  she  did  not 
receive  a  star  or  a  nickel  for  that  hour.  If  she  was  physically  aggressive  towards  a  person  or  property 
or  cried  more  than  three  minutes,  she  was  placed  in  a  separate  room  with  the  door  open  for  fifteen 
minutes  (exclusion  time-out). 

In  the  program's  first  week,  we  discovered  that  earning  six  stars  was  too  high  a  daily  suc- 
cess criterion  for  Marlene.  When  we  lowered  it  to  four  stars,  she  immediately  began  reaping  the  ben- 
efits of  her  program.  Within  two  weeks  she  was  earning  many  more  than  four  stars;  therefore,  we 
raised  her  criterion  to  five  and  within  two  weeks  raised  it  to  six  stars.  Her  success  rate  was  high. 
From  13  October  1980  to  12  December  1980,  she  had  decreased  her  maladaptive  behavior  to  three 
outbursts.  From  15  December  1980  to  the  present,  we  faded  out  the  nickels  completely.  Soon  we 
will  fade  out  the  stars,  then  the  reward  box. 


Marlene  now  requires  less  and  less  verbal  praise  to  behave  appropriately.  She  is  helpful  to 
others,  as  well  as  pleasant.  Her  ability  to  become  productive  is  such  that  she  is  learning  some  job 
skills.  Although  this  client  had  calm  periods  before,  we  feel  we've  found  an  effective  system  to  man- 
age her  behavior.  We  hope  it  will  eventually  eliminate  her  inappropriate  behaviors  entirely. 


_  ^-:::^^^  Barbara  Marback's  program  turned  out  to  be  a  winning  one  for  a  resident  of 

)J_[J  LiJ  L)J  iJtxIvvXI^^  ^^^  STEP  Community  Home  No.  1.    Write  Barbara  at  the  address  given  below 

for  more  details.  □ 

This  program  is  a  formal  skill  acquisition  program  for  dusting.  Training  was  completed  in  76  days. 
I  designed  this  program  for  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  diagnosed  as  having  athetoid  cerebral  palsy, 
severe  to  profound  mental  retardation,  and  seizure  disorders. 

I  implemented  the  dusting  program  to  actively  involve  her  in  the  housekeeping  activities.  Be- 
fore we  began  the  program,  she  was  rarely  included  due  to  her  lack  of  ambulation.  She  performs  all 
steps  of  the  program  while  crawling  on  the  floor.  All  materials  are  accessible  to  her.  The  criterion 
for  the  program  was  three  consecutive  correct  trials  for  five  consecutive  days.  Here  are  the  steps  of 
the  task  analysis  with  the  percentage  of  time  spent  per  step. 

TASK  ANALYSIS:  DUSTING  FURNITURE 

1 .  Student  goes  to  drawer  and  selects  cleaning  rag.  ( 1 0.5%) 

2.  Student  moves  to  cleaning  supplies  area  and  removes  furniture  polish.  (31 .6%) 

3.  Student  carries  can  of  polish  and  rag  to  room  and  object  designated  by  adult  (to  ob- 
ject to  be  dusted).  (9.2%) 

4.  Student  raises  can  of  polish.  (6.6%) 

5.  Student  points  can  of  polish  at  object  and  depresses  spray  release  button.  (6.6%) 

6.  Student  places  can  of  polish  on  floor  and  wipes  sprayed  area  with  a  rotating  motion. 
(18.4%) 

7.  Student  returns  can  of  polish  to  cleaning  supplies  area  and  places  cleaning  rag  in 
laundry  basket.  (15.8%) 

Non-compliance  has  traditionally  been  a  problem  with  this  student;  however,  we  found  that 
she  was  willing  to  learn  and  execute  this  skill  which  involved  her  in  the  housekeeping  maintenance 
of  the  group  home.  She  is  currently  on  a  maintenance  schedule  for  the  skill,  on  which  she  dusts  four 
or  five  times  monthly.  The  student  graduated  from  the  program  14  October  1980  and  has  maintain- 
ed the  skill  with  100%  accuracy.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  may  contact  meat  2101  Eleventh 
Avenue  North,  Billings,  Montana  59101.  ■ 


REINFORCE  YOURSELF!  Have  you  had  a  winner  in  your  program?  Has  a  program  been  designed  and  imple- 
mented successfully?  Let  us  know.  We'll  help  you  get  a  write-up  ready  to  include  in  the  descriptor  etcetera. 
No  news  may  be  good  news,  but  who's  to  know  if  you  don't  tell?  Spread  the  good  words  in  this  section. 


focus  on  echolalia 


In  the  last  quarter  fourteen  articles  were  acquired  about  pathological  echolalia.  From  two  of  these 
articles  come  two  descriptive  passages.  "Imitation— of  sounds,  inflection  of  voice,  and  words— is  well 
known  as  an  early  mode  of  speech  development  in  children.  This  type  of  imitation,  or  echolalia,  is 
common  enough  to  be  treated  in  theories  about  language  development  as  having  an  important  learn- 
ing function.  ...  It  is  not  clear,  however,  what  functional  relations  are  existent  or  necessary  when 
excessive  echoic  responses  are  found  in  older  children  or  in  adults.  It  is  well  known  that  pathologi- 
cal forms  of  echolalia  are  found  in  such  conditions  as  childhood  schizophrenia,  Latah,  severe  mental 
deficiency,  and  communication  disorders  (Matheny,  1968). 

Schriebman  and  Carr  had  this  to  say  in  1978:  "Echolalia  is  a  form  of  speech  generally  defined  as 
the  repetition  of  a  word  or  word  group  just  spoken  by  another  person  (Fay,  1969).  While  echolalia 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  developmental  phase  in  normal  children,  peaking  at  about  age  30  months 
(Van  Riper,  1963;  Zipf,  1949),  its  occurrence  or  persistence  past  age  three  or  four  is  considered 
pathological  (Darley,  1964;  Fay,  1967;  Ricks  and  Wing,  1975).  Indeed,  persistent  echolalia  is  fre- 
quently used  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  criteria  for  autism  and  childhood  schizophrenia.  Typically 
this  speech  anomaly  takes  one  of  two  forms.  In  delayed  echolalia,  the  child  will  repeat  words  or 
statements  heard  in  the  past.  However,  these  delayed  statements  are  inappropriate  to  the  present 
situation.  For  example,  the  child  while  seated  at  the  dinner  table  may  repeat  commands  heard  at 
school  the  day  before.  The  second  major  form  of  echolalia  is  immediate  echolalia.  This  refers  to 
the  case  in  which  the  child  repeats  immediately  what  has  just  been  heard.  For  example,  the  child 
echoes  'What's  your  name?'  when  someone  asks  'What's  your  name?'" 

These  articles  have  been  gathered  into  a  folder  and  are  available  from  TRIG  for  loan  as  usual. 
In  addition,  TRIG  has  a  film  showing  the  training  of  an  echolalic  child:  "Teaching  Language  to  Psy- 
chotic Children." 
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dren. Journal  of  Abnormal  Cfiild  Psychology,  1975,3,331-251. 

Clark,  Hewitt  B.,  and  James  A.  Sherman.  Teaching  generative  use  of  sentence  answers  to  three  forms 
of  questions.  Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis,  1975,  8,  321-330. 

Fay,  Warren  F.  Occurrence  of  children's  echoic  responses  according  to  interlocuting  question  types. 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Research,  1975,  18,  336-345. 

Freeman,  Betty  Jo,  Edward  Ritvo,  and  Revel  Miller.  An  operant  procedure  to  teach  an  echolalic, 
autistic  child  to  answer  questions  appropriately.  Journal  of  Autism  and  Childhood  Schizo- 
phrenia, 1975,5,  169-177. 


Goren,  Elizabeth  R.,  Raymond  G.  Romanczyk,  and  Sandra  L.  Harris.  A  functional  analysis  of  echo- 
la  lie  speech:  the  effects  of  antecedent  and  consequent  events.  Behavior  Modification,  1977, 
1,481-498. 

Harris,  Sandra  L.  Teaching  language  to  non-verbal  children— with  emphasis  on  problems  of  generali- 
zation. Psychological  Bulletin,  1975,  82,  565-580. 

Matheny,  Adam  P.,  Jr.  Pathological  echoic  responses  in  a  child:  environmental  mand  and  tact  con- 
trol. w/our/7a/ of  Exper/meA?  fa/  Child  Psychology,  1968,  6,624-631. 

Nakanishi,  Yasuko,  and  Kenjiro  Owada.  Echoic  utterances  of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
three  years.  Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior,  1973,  12,  658-665. 

Palyo,  William,  Adriana  Luce  Schuler,  Thomas  P.  Cooke,  and  Tony  Apolloni.  Modifying  echolalic 
speech  in  preschool  children:  training  and  generalization.  American  Journal  of  Mental  Defi- 
ciency, 1979,  83,  480-489. 

Risley,  Todd,  and  Montrose  Wolf.  Establishing  functional  speech  in  echolalic  children.  Behavior 
Research  and  Therapy,  1 967,  5,  73-88. 

Schriebman,  Laura,  and  Edward  G.  Carr.  Elimination  of  echolalic  responding  to  questions  through 
the  training  of  a  generalized  response.  Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis,  1978,  11, 
453-463. 

Tramontana,  Joseph,  and  Ora  Shivers.  Behavior  modification  with  an  echolalic  child:  a  case  note. 
Psychological  Reports,  1971,  29,  1034. 

Tucker,  George  H.,  Stan  L.  O'Dell,  and  Michael  R.  Swib.  Control  of  selective  echolalia  via  the  in- 
statement  of  a  general  alternative.  Behavior  Research  and  Therapy,  1978,  16,  302-306.  ■ 


Editor's  Note:    If  you  have  developed  a  successful  program  for  communication  training  for  echolalic 
persons,  don't  forget  to  write  it  up  for  the  S^    section. 


1981  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities 


Published  in  the  last  descriptor  et  cetera  was  a  ballot  for  voting  on  site  choices  for  this  year's  second 
annual  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities.  Up  to  now  the  response  has  been  disnnal. 
Less  than  one  percent  of  the  ballots  have  been  returned!  (Editor's  Note:  Most  likely  this  is  our  fault 
since  we  failed  to  publish  the  deadline  for  submission  with  the  ballot.)  Don't  despair!  Here's  your 
second,  but  final,  chance  to  vote  for  the  site  of  your  choice.  We  have  narrowed  the  choices  to  three: 
Billings,  Bozefnan,  and  Great  Falls. 

All  three  sites  are  relatively  central  in  location.  Billings  and  Bozeman  have  the  advantage  of 
being  college  towns  (although  Great  Falls  does  have  a  small,  private  college).  TRIG  research  has 
shown  that  space  for  large  meetings  and  lodging  for  participants  are  generally  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  at  a  University  rather  than  at  hotels  or  motels.  Remember  Turner  Hall? 

Please  cut  out  the  ballot  below.  Indicate  your  first,  second,  and  third  preference.  Return  the 
ballot  to  TRIG  no  later  than  June  15,  1981.  Vote  not,  grouse  not! 


SITE  SELECTION:   1981  MONTANA  CONFERENCE  ON  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

Please  indicate  your  first,  second,  and  third  choice  of  sites:    DBillings  DBozeman    DGreat  Falls 

Return  this  ballot  to:  TRIG,  1219  Eighth  Avenue,  Helena,  Montana  59620. 
PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  BALLOT  BY  JUNE  15,1981! 
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call  for  papers 


The  1981  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities  will  be  held  September  24  and  25. 
The  first  annual  conference  was  held  last  year  in  Missoula.  One  of  the  most  popular  features  was 
the  Individual  Paper  Presentations.  Anyone  interested  in  submitting  papers  for  this  year's  sessions 
should  fill  out  the  form  below  and  send  it  to  TRIG  no  later  than  June  30,  1981. 

If  you  have  an  interesting  idea  to  present  at  this  year's  conference  (a  story  of  success,  a  pro- 
gressive program,  an  awesome  assessment  tool,  but  don't  know  where  to  begin  to  prepare  it  for  pre- 
sentation, talk  to  your  Regional  Clinical  Trainer  or  call  TRIC  (449-2446  or  449-5647).  The  staff  at 
TR IC  can  also  help  you  develop  audiovisual  supplements  for  your  presentation.  Help  is  a  phone  call 
away. 

If  you  think  you  will  need  audiovisual  equipment,  fill  out  the  form  below.  We'll  reserve  it  for  you 
and  bring  it  to  the  conference  site. 


audiovisual  equipment  reservation 

name  and  title 

program  affiliation 

business  address  and  phone 


I  would  I  ike  to  reserve  the  following  audiovisual  equipment  to  use  during  my  presentation 
at  the  1981  Montana  Conference  on  Developmental  Disabilities.  The  tentative  title  of 
my  presentation  is 

filmstrip  projector yes  no 

overhead  projector yes  no 

16mm  movie  projector yes  no 

slide  projector yes  no 

slide/sound  system  (Wollensak) yes  no 

video  monitor  (check  one:  color D  black  &  white  D  ) yes  no 

video  tape  player  (check  one  :  %"  cassetteD    Vz"  reel  to  reel  D  ) yes  no 


windfalls 


Report  from  Your  Researchers 


A  colorful  array  of  spring  flowers  is  sprouting  up  all 
over  and  so  are  items  for  this  section.  We  were  asked 
for  only  three  Online  Reference  Searches  (ORS)  this 
quarter.  Several  excellent  leaflets  did  blow  in:    one 
tells  how  to  record  minutes  of  meetings,  another 
gives  a  compelling  argument  for  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion, and  the  last  introduces  the  Exceptional  Child  Center's  fine  parent  training  program.  Five  arti- 
cles stood  out  from  the  many  received  at  TRIG  last  quarter.    They  addressed  autism,  stereotypic 
behavior  treatment,  contingent  exercise,  time-out,  and  toileting.  Turn  over  this  garden  of  minor 
earthly  delights  for  your  summer  enrichment. 


The  Montana  State  Library  offers  an  Online  Reference  Search  (ORS)  service— computerized  access 
to  a  large  number  of  data  bases  from  a  wide  range  of  sources.  Want  to  know  the  latest  on  your  pet 
peeve  or  project?  Give  Ted  Spas  a  call  at  TRIG  (449-2446).  He  will  help  you  plug  into  this  free  ser- 
vice. You  will  get  back  an  annotated  bibliography  from  which  you  can  order  research  reprints. 

Here  are  the  three  ORSs  added  to  the  Resource  Center  last  quarter: 

Deceleration  of  violence/aggression.  118  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  anger, 
violence,  aggression,  time-out,  overcorrection,  required  relaxation,  handi- 
capped, and  behavior  modification.  Years  searched  were  1966  through 
November  1980.  Date  of  run:  3  November  1981. 

Effects  of  vitamins  on  behavior.  64  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  vitamins, 
human  and  animal  behavior,  developmental  disabilities,  and  mental  re- 
tardation. Years  that  were  searched  are  1967  through  January  1981.  Date 
of  run:  11  February  1981. 


Parent  training  curricula. 126  abstracts.  Descriptors  are  parents,  training, 
normalization,  behavior  analysis,  legal/ethical  issues,  developmental  disa- 
bilities, and  mental  retardation.  Years  searched  were  1966  to  the  present. 
Date  of  run:  19  March  1981. 


LI 


ALL  ABOUT  MINUTES:   How  to  Record  Minutes  of  Meetings 

Smits,  Katherine  A.  Mt.  Juliet,  TN:  Training  Program  Specialists,  Inc.,  1979,  pp.  20. 

Tells  how  to  take  clear,  concise,  accurate  minutes  at  meetings.  Makes  suggestions  on  avoiding  errors 
and  pitfalls  while  taking  minutes.  Topics  include  tape  recording  minutes  and  what  to  do  before,  at 
the  start  of,  during,  and  at  the  end  of  meetings.  Outlines  the  principles  and  mechanics  of  drafting 
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the  minutes  including  the  final  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  minutes.  Suggests  some  dirty 

tricks  and  points  out  common  errors  in  minutes. 

^  excellent 

THE  COMMUNITY  IMPERATIVE:  A  Refutation  of  All  Arguments  in  Support  of 
Institutionalizing  Anybody  Because  of  Mental  Retardation 

Syracuse,  NY:  Center  on  Human  Policy,  1979,  pp.  7. 

Presents  a  concise  and  compelling  argument  in  favor  of  deinstitutionalization.  The  message  is  given 

in  language  that  communicates  to  everyone. 

f^/  G/  P  excellent 

PARENT  GUIDE  TO  PACKAGES 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan,  UT:  Utah  State  University,  1978,  pp.  18. 

Introduces  parents  to  the  use  of  Utah's  package  programs.  Divided  into  six  sections  titled:   selecting 
packages,  parent  as  a  teacher,  keeping  track,  if  no  progress  is  shown,  and  other  self-help  packages. 
F 


j\mrmu 


Azrin,  Kaplan,  and  Foxx.  Autism  reversal:  eliminating  stereotyped  self-stimulation  of  retarded  in- 
dividuals. American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency,  1973,  78,  241-248. 

Gast,  David  L.,  and  C.  Michael  Nelson.  Legal  and  ethical  consideration  for  the  use  of  time-out  in 
special  education  settings.  Journal  of  Special  Education,  1977,  11,  456-467.; 

Lancioni,  Giulio  E.  Teaching  independent  toileting  to  profoundly  retarded  deaf-blind  children. 
Behavior  Therapy,  1980,  11,  234-244. 

Luce,  Stephen  C,  Joseph  Delquadri,  and  R.  Vance  Hall.  Contingent  exercise:  a  mild  but  powerful 
procedure  for  suppressing  inappropriate  verbal  and  aggressive  behavior.  Journal  of  Applied 
Behavior  Analysis,  1980,  13,  583-594. 

Shapiro,  Edward  S.,  Rowland  P.  Barrett,  and  Thomas  H.  Ollendick.  A  comparison  of  physical  re- 
straint and  positive  practice  overcorrection  in  treating  stereotypic  behavior.  Behavior  Thera- 
py, 1980,  11,227-233. 


Shodair  Hospital  has  one  of  the  largest,  most  complete  lay/professional 
rLnro'TT  rB^'JNsJf  A\  libraries  on  genetics  and  birth  defects  in  the  Northwest.  Holdings  number 
LriAl^}j=^i^iv'^Jfu>     more  than  2,000  monographs,  plus  about  60  journal  subscriptions.  The 

lay  section  of  the  library  is  just  getting  started,  but  the  library  is  available 
to  serve  everyone.  Also,  there  is  computer  access  to  the  March-of-Dimes  Birth  Defects  Information 
System  and  to  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  Genetics  Knowledge  Base.  Stop  in  at  840  Helena 
Avenue  or  write  Shodair  Children's  Hospital,  Box  5539,  Helena,  MT  59604.  The  hours  are  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  with  a  librarian  there  to  help  you.B 
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Described  in  this  section  are  new  materials  acquired  by  TRIG  in  the  last 
quarter.  Under  each  description  you'll  find  reader  interest  codes: 
F  =  family,  G  =  general  public,  P  =  professional/paraprofessional,  S  =  stu- 
dent.  "Excellent"  marks  a  work  of  exceptional  quality.  All  codes  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  the  TRIG  reviewer  only. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SERVICES  FOR  PERSONS 
WITH  DISABILITIES:  Toward  Excellence 

Apolloni,  Tony,  Joanna  Cappuccilli,  and  Thomas  Cooke.  Baltinnore, 
MD:  University  Park  Press,  1980,  pp.  205. 

Presents  the  state  of  the  art  in  comprehensive  community  residential  services. 
Gives  examples  of  four  outstanding  service  systems:  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Canada.  Gives  the  best  argument  this  reviewer  has  seen  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  community  services.  Speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  and  does  so  very  coherently.  Contrasts  the  cost  of  maintaining  an 
individual  outside  of  the  home  with  the  relatively  lesser  cost  of  providing  fam- 
ily supportive  services.  Philosophically  derives  the  parents'  rights  chapter  as 
well  as  others  from  the  normalization  writings  of  Wolfensburger. 
F,G,S,P  5 
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p.  Sugano 


ACTION  THROUGH  ADVOCACY:  A  Manual  for  Training  Volunteers 

Rude,  Carolyn,  ed.  Lubbock,  TX:  Research  and  Training  Center  in  Mental  Retardation,  Texas 
Tech  University,  1980,  pp.  251. 

An  excellent  manual  for  training  volunteers  to  be  advocates.  Includes  lectures,  hand-outs,  and  exer- 
cises on  five  topics:  orientation,  developmental  disabilities,  communication,  assertiveness,  and  taking 
action.  Offers  a  section  on  tips  for  trainers. 
P,  S  excellent 

ADAPTED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Cratty,  Bryant.  Denver,  CO:  Love  Publishing  Company,  1980,  pp.  552. 

Consists  of  thirty  chapters  on  such 
topics  as  legal  issues,  evaluation, 
movement  theories,  teaching  special 
children,  and  special  classes.  Focus- 
es on  the  blind/visually  impaired, 
moderate  vision  and  visual  percep- 
tual problems,  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  learning  disabilities,  and 
speech  and  language  problems. 
Discusses  the  special  problems  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed  and  men- 
tally retarded.  Presents  the  effects 
of  orthopedic  impairment,  general  morphology,  arthritis,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy  and  convulsive 
disorders,  muscular  dystrophy,  heart  disease,  and  asthma.  Activities  include  aquatics  and  tumbling, 
emphasizing  fitness  for  full  participation. 
P,S 

CHILD  MANAGEMENT:  A  Program  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

Smith,  Judith,  and  Donald  Smith.  Champaign,  I L:  Research  Press,  1976,  pp.  131. 

Designed  for  self-instruction  of  parents  and  other  child  care  specialists.  Provides  a  technique  for 
handling  certain  problems  of  child  management.  Has  the  ultimate  objective  of  providing  parents  with 
a  systematic  point  of  view  for  interpreting  behavior  so  they  can  create  a  healthy  learning  environ- 
ment. Explains  several  behavioral  principles  in  plain  English.  Discusses  consistency,  consequation  of 
behavior,  data  collection,  and  rules.  Goes  on  to  tell  which  rules  to  select,  how  to  enforce  rules,  and 
how  to  be  consistent  with  rule  application. 

F,  G,  P  excellent 

CITIZEN  ADVOCACY:  How  to  Make  It  Happen 

Baudom,   Linda,  ed.   Lubbock,  TX:  Research  and  Training  Center  in  Mental  Retardation, 
Texas  Tech  University,  1980,  pp.  190. 

Offers  a  complete  guide  to  starting  an  advocacy  program.  Includes  feasibility  studies,  business  and 
legal  preparations,  boards,  funding,  personnel  and  office  site,  leadership,  planning,  evaluation,  pub- 
lic awareness,  recruiting,  screening,  matching,  training,  and  follow-along. 

G,  P,  S  excellent 
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CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS:  Skills  Assessment,  Training,  and  Evaluation  of  Personnel 
Serving  Developmentally  Disabled  Individuals 

Stillwater,  OK:  National  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation  Materials,  1979,  pp.  63. 

Reports  selected  elements  of  activities  and  information  exchanged  during  the  two  day  H.E.W. 
Region  V  Skills  Assessment  Consultation  Conference.  Discusses  criterion  reference  testing,  AAMD 
continuing  education,  supervisory  training  strategies,  skill  assessment  techniques,  and  resources 
and  processes. 
G,S,  P 

DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  SOURCES  ON  HANDICAPPING 
CONDITIONS  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 
2nd  Edition  (1st  Edition,  1976) 

Washington,  DC:  Clearinghouse  on  the  Handicapped,  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1980,  pp.  236. 

Haled  as  a  standard  reference  work  for  information  providers  in  the  handicapped  field.  Lists  refer- 
ences intended  to  provide  information  staff  with  a  comprehensive  overview  of  organizations  (spe- 
cific and  general)  which  can  fill  information  needs  and  direct  disabled  persons  to  the  providers  of 
the  services  they  need.  Contains  abstracts  on  285  organizations.  Describes  advocacy,  consumer,  vol- 
untary, and  health  organizations;  data  base  vendors;  federal  government  units  that  are  other  than 
information  units;  professional  and  trade  organizations;  facilities,  schools,  and  clinics;  and  service 
organizations.  Appendices  include  religious  organizations  serving  the  handicapped;  a  list  of  directors; 
an  alphabetical  list  of  all  organizations;  and  federal  programs. 
P,S 

FOOD  PURCHASING  POINTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 

Nutrition   and  Technical  Services  staff.  Washington,  DC:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
1977,  pp.  136. 

Provides  procedures  for  food  purchasing  systems  and  information  for  purchasing  foods  in  quan- 
tity. Outlines  sound  purchasing  practices  and  suggests  forms  for  use  in  implementing  purchasing 
procedures.  Suggests  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  selected  food  items  used  in  Child  Nutri- 
tion Programs.  Offers  sections  on  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  Gives  buying  tips,  what 
to  look  for,  and  what  to  avoid  in  quantity  purchasing  of  bread,  cereal,  milk,  meat,  and  meat  alter- 
nates. Explains  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Acceptance  Service,  the  Institutional  Meat 
Purchasing  Specifications  Series,  and  the  Poultry  Inspection  and  Grading  Service,  along  with  illus- 
trations of  inspection  and  grading  marks  or  shields.  Includes  tips  for  purchasing  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables.  Well-organized  and  easy-to-use. 
P,S 
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HOW  TO  FINANCE  YOUR  SMALL  BUSINESS  WITH  GOVERNMENT  MONEY:  SBA  LOANS 

Hayes,  Rick,  and  John  Howell.  Somerset,  NJ:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1980,  pp.  165. 

Contains  all  the  infornnation  you  need  to  obtain  a  Small  Business  Administration  Loan.  Learn 
how  to  prepare  an  SBA  Loan  step  by  step,  how  long  each  step  takes,  how  to  prepare  complicated 
projected  financial  analyses,  how  to  prepare  a  technical  loan  proposal  write-up,  how  to  fill  out  a// 
government  forms  required,  how  to  present  your  proposal  to  a  bank,  which  bank  to  present  it  to, 
and  more! 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  PROBLEM 
BEHAVIORS  IN  SCHOOL 

Silverman,  Marvin.  Lawrence, 
KS:  H  &  H  Enterprises,  Inc., 
1980,  pp.88. 

Easily  digested  how-to  manual  about 
kids  and  techniques  for  improving 
their  school  behavior  and  motivation. 
Tells  how  to  use  behavior  modification 
procedures  with  elementary  school  stu- 
dents, classes,  and  the  entire  school. 
No  technical  jargon  is  used!  Gives 
many  constructive  alternatives  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  Chapters  answer 
and  discuss  ignoring  and  praising  be- 
havior and  motivation,  conflict  avoi- 
dance, improving  school  attendance, 
reducing  lying  and  tattling,  dealing 
with  school  phobia,  and  improving 
cafeteria  behavior.  Tells  how  to  help 
shy  and  non-assertive  children,  and 
how  to  teach  manners  and  respect 
for  others.  Offers  suggestions  for  hyperactive  children,  after-school  guidance  activities,  and  improv- 
ing standardized  test  performance.  Ends  with  little  techniques  that  have  worked  well  and  suggestions 
for  further  readings. 
S,  P  excellent 

HUMAN  SERVICES:  No.  15,  October  1980 

CATALOG  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  INFORMATION  RESOURCE  ORGANIZATIONS: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Human  Services  Information  Clearinghouses 

Rockville,  MD:  Project  Share,  1980,  pp.  343. 

Profiles  157  organizations  that  disseminate  human  services  related  information  on  a  national, 
regional,  or  statewide  basis  to  researchers,  practitioners,  administrators,  and  the  general  public. 
Attempts  to  identify  the  universe  of  Federally  supported  human  services  information  clearing- 
houses and  similar  organizations  currently  providing  information  resources  in  the  human  services 
area.  Individual  profiles  contain  the  following  information:  operating  organization,  sponsoring 
agency,  purpose,  target  clientele,  service  availability,  publications,  services,  fees,  materials  col- 
lected, acquisition  activities,  number  of  holdings,  storage  media,  and  year  founded.  Arranges  profiles 
alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  organization. 
G,P,S 


itched  Barrett 
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HUMAN  STRESS  AND  COGNITION:  AN  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  APPROACH 

Hamilton,  Vernon,  and  David  Warburton,  eds.  Somerset,  NJ:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1979, 
pp.  502. 

Presents  a  novel  attempt  to  synthesize  cognitive  theories  of  information  processing  and  the  causes 
of  stress.  Gathers  selected  works  from  fifteen  well-known  contributors,  presenting  timely  concepts 
in  previously  discrete  areas  of  stress  and  information  processing.  Written  in  scientific  language,  this 
book  is  not  recommended  for  casual  fare.  Deals  with  all  aspects  of  stress,  including  what  to  do  about 
it  and  how  to  recognize  it.  After  a  general  introduction,  the  book  moves  on  to  explain  basic  mecha- 
nisms and  processes,  coping  techniques  and  life  event  changes,  cognition  and  stress  in  the  working 
environments,  and  stress  vulnerability  in  psychopathology. 
P,S 


IMPROVING  SPEAKING  SKILLS 

Exceptional    Child    Center. 
University,  1978,  pp.  57. 


Logan,   UT:    Utah  State 


w. 


Designed  for  children  with  minimum  speaking  skills.  Of- 
ten when  only  family  members  and  close  friends  can 
understand  what  a  child  is  saying,  the  reason  is  poor 
pronunciation;  these  children  can  speak,  but  they  do 
not  speak   clearly.   Contains  four   lessons,   each  of 
which  teaches  a  different  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
words.  The  four  sounds  taught  are  "t,"  "m,"  "s,"  and 
The  methods  outlined  in  this  package  may  also  be  used  to  teach  other  sounds  which  are  diffi- 


Bissland 


cult  for  your  child. 


excellent 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  MANUAL 

For  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  Developmental  Centers 

New  York,  NY:  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations  of  New  York  State,  1974,  pp.  423. 

Unfortunately  perpetuates  the  medical  model  for  dealing  with  developmental  disability.  It  is  quite 
good  in  terms  of  its  dedication  to  the  medical  model.  This  reviewer  has  given  the  book  a  "poor" 
rating  because  theDDD  is  not  committed  to  the  medical  model.  The  sections  on  lifting,  pre-position- 
ing,  and  other  related  chapters  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  chapter  on  data  collection  is  terrible! 
P 


LANGUAGE  OF  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

Churchill,  Don.  Washington,  DC:  V.  H.  Winston  &  Sons,  1978,  pp.  139. 

Focuses  on  language  in  autism  and  represents  one  of  the  few  novel  and  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
study  of  the  autistic  syndrome.  Presents  eleven  cases  of  the  language  problems  of  autistic  children. 
Data  oriented,  scientific  language  is  used  throughout.  The  author  uses  a  "nine  word  language"  sys- 
tem to  test  his  clients.  He  believes  this  experimental  system  has  broad  application  in  the  field  of  au- 
tistic language.  This  book  \snot  for  the  casual  reader. 
P 


LEGISLATIVE  SNAPSHOTS 

Washington,  DC:  Intergovernmental  Health  Policy  Project,  1979,  pp.  238. 

Briefly  sumnnarizes  recent  trends  in  state  law,  providing  a  short  analysis  of  each  new  statute.  Out- 
lines a  variety  of  topics.  Focuses  on  laws  regarding  certificates  of  need,  chiropracty,  confidentiality 
of  records,  hospice,  malpractice,  medicaid,  mental  health,  nurses,  nursing  homes,  and  physicians. 
G 


LITTLE  PEOPLE:  GUIDELINES  FOR 
COMMON  SENSE  CHILD  REARING 

Christophersen,  Edward.    Lawrence,  KS:   H   &  H  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  1977,  pp.  127. 

Aimed  at  normal  parents  of  normal  children.  Suggests  gen- 
eral guidelines  to  help  parents  encourage  their  children  to 
behave  appropriately.  Gives  practical  suggestions  intended  as 
examples.    Chapters    cover    preparation    for    parenthood, 
motivation,  monitoring,  home  routines,  discipline,  commu- 
nications, and  imitation.  Outlines  helpful  ideas  for  baby-sit- 
ters and  for  traveling,  shopping,  and  other  excursions.  Deals 
with  toys  and  TV.  Six  chapters  cover  com- 
mon   behavior    problems   (bedtime,   eating, 
toilet  training,  dressing,  bedwetting,  thumb- 
sucking).  Final  chapters  address  professional 
help,  grandparents,  and  exceptional  children. 
F 

MARC  GOLD:  "DID  I  SAY  THAT?" 
Articles  and  Commentary  on  the  Try 
Another  Way  System 

Gold,    Marc.    Champaign,    IL:    Research 
Press  Company,  1980,  pp.  349. 

Collects   27   papers,   poems,   and   writ- 
ings by  Marc  Gold.  Discusses  a  new  def- 
inition of  mental  retardation,  the  interdisci- 
plinary  approach,  vocational  training,  task 
analysis,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
~^  capped.  Ends  with  his  thoughts  on  training. 

David  Graves        P 


MENTAL  RETARDATION:  PREVENTION  STRATEGIES  THAT  WORK 

Washington,  DC:  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  1980,  pp.  48. 

Presents  a  sampling  of  effective  programs  from  across  the  country  that  are  part  of  a  national  effort 
to  prevent  mental  retardation.  Describes  programs  of  biomedical  screening  and  perinatal  care,  gene- 
tic screening  and  treatment,  neonatal  care  for  high-risk  infants,  family  planning,  and  community 
outreach  as  well  as  Head/Home  Start  programs.  Chosen  programs  are  only  representative  models  of 
successful  strategies. 
G,P 
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MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  I:   PRESKILLS  FOR  SITTING  AND  MOVING  ABOUT 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan,  UT:  Utah  State  University,  1979,  pp.  24. 

Tells  how  to  teach  your  child  the  necessary  skills 
for  sitting  and  moving  about.  Intended  for  use 
with   children  delayed   in  rolling  over,  sitting, 
scooting,  and  other  forms  of  movement.  Unless 
approved  by  a  medical  doctor,  this  package  is 
not  intended  for  use  with  children  who  are  phy- 
sically disabled  by  conditions  such  as  cerebral 
palsy,    paralysis,    congenital    hip   malformation 
and  other  arm,  back,  or  leg  disabilities.  Lessons 
teach  children  how  to  raise  their  heads  while  ly- 
ing on  their  stomachs;  hold  up  their  heads  in  a 
supported  sitting  position;  hold  their  heads  steady  when  pulled  to  a  sitting  position;  lift  their  heads 
and  chests  while  lying  on  their  stomachs;  roll  from  back  to  stomach;  roll  from  stomach  to  back;  sit 
while  leaning  on  their  arms  for  support;  sit  without  support;  and  how  to  crawl  on  their  elbows. 
F  excellent 


E.  P.  Bissland 


MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  II:  SITTING  AND  MOVING  ABOUT 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan,  UT:  Utah  State  University,  1979,  pp.  28. 


Outlines  programs  to  teach  children  to  keep  their  balance  while 
sitting,  to  pull  themselves  up  to  a  standing  position,  and  to  walk  a 
few  steps  forward  without  help.  Intended  for  use  with  children 
delayed  in  learning  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk.  It  may  be  used,  also,  to 
encourage  any  child  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk.  Teaches  standing  with 
assistance;  sitting  and  reaching;  standing,  leaning  on  a  support; 
pulling  self  up  to  a  standing  position;  standing  with  one  hand  held; 
walking  to  the  right  and  to  the  left;  walking  with  support  at  the 
hips;  walking  forward,  one  hand  held;  standing  alone;  and  walking 
alone.  IMPORTANT!  Unless  approved  by  a  doctor,  this  package 
is  not  for  use  with  children  who  are  physically  disabled  with  condi- 
tions like  cerebral  palsy,  paralysis,  congenital  hip  malformations  or 
leg,  arm,  and  back  disabilities. 
F  excellent 


E.  P.  Bissland 


PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  IN  AUTISM 

DeMyer,  Marian.  Washington,  DC:  V.  H.  Winston  &  Sons,  1979,  pp.  277. 

Discusses  problems  facing  autistic  children  and  theirfamiliesateach  chronological  age.  Offers  inform- 
ation on  autism  as  a  form  of  retardation.  Chapters  cover  families,  diagnoses,  and  procedures;  genetic 
factors,  pregnancy  and  life  from  birth  through  the  first  year;  second  through  fourth  years  of  life; 
problems  with  speech  and  communication;  problems  with  feeding  and  eating;  problems  with  elimi- 
nation and  toilet  training;  sleeping  problems,  problems  with  social  behavior,  emotional  expression, 
and  discipline;  intelligence,  perceptual-motor,  and  musical  skills;  effects  of  early  symptoms  on  the 
family;  problems  in  finding  and  using  professional  services;  treatment  and  special  education  prior  to 
adolescence;  and  problems  and  stresses  in  adolescence.  Ends  with  a  chapter  called  "Autistic  Adult- 
hood" and  gives  perspectives  on  parents  and  children  in  autism. 
F,P 
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PERSONPOWER  PLANNING:    IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Stillwater,  OK:  National  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation  Materials,  Decennber  1978,  pp.  50. 

Purports  to  examine  the  state  of  the  art  in  personpower  planning  for  developnnental  disabilities  ser- 
vices. Reviewsthe  literature,  investigates  current  projects  and  research,  draws  conclusions,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  the  future,  based  on  data  identified  by  the  investigation. 
G,P 

PLAY  SKILLS 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan,  UT:  Utah  State  University, 
1978,  pp.  30. 

Enables  parents  to  teach  their  children  basic  skills  for  playing  with  a 
ball.    Uses  activities  for  practicing  these  skills  and  some  quiet  play  ac- 
tivities (for  example,  building  towers  of  blocks,  threading  beads,  or 
playing  with  dough). 
F  excellent 

POLICY  OPTIONS  REGARDING  INFORMATION  SUPPLIED  TO 
DECISIONMAKERS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  LEAST  RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  HANDICAPPED 
CHILD 

Higgins,  Scottie  Torres,  and  John  Ross.  Reston,  VA:  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  1979,  pp.  76. 

Discusses  at  length  policy  options  in  special  education  dealing  with  the  least  restrictive  alternatives. 
Includes  a  comparison  of  P.L.  94-142  and  Section  504.  Does  not  limit  discussion  to  the  physical  en- 
vironment. Includes  discussion  of  least  restrictive  treatment  modalities.  Reviews  selected  legislation, 
litigation,  and  education  practices.  Presents  various  information  components  decision  makers 
should  consider  to  determine  the  least  restrictive  environment.  Suggests  application  of  the  policy 
components. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  STATE  AGENCIES  SERVING  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED:  AN  H.  E.  W.  REGION  V  SURVEY 

Stillwater,  OK:  National  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation  Materials,  1979,  pp.  22. 

Third  in  a  series  of  special  reports  produced  by  Technical  Assistance  Projects.  Provides  an  overview 
of  state  agency  activities  related  to  training  personnel  serving  developmentally  disabled  individuals 
in  HEW  Region  V. 
P 

STEPS  TO  INDEPENDENCE:   TOWARD  INDEPENDENT  LIVING 

Baker,  Bruce,  and  others.  Champaign,  IL:  Research  Press,  1980,  pp.  1 18. 

Manual  looks  beyond  basic  self-help  skills  to  the  more  advanced  skills  needed  by  a  developmentally 
disabled  individual  as  she  or  he  matures.  Teaches  self  and  home  care  skills  plus  information  skills 
such  as  reading  sight  words,  using  a  telephone,  telling  time,  and  handling  money.  It's  eighth  in  a 
good  series. 
F,G,P 
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STRESS  AT  WORK 

Cooper,  C.  L,  and  R.  Payne,  eds.  Somerset,  NJ:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1978,  pp.  293. 

Begins  with  an  overview  of  epidemiological  studies  of  mental  and  physical  health  at  work,  provid- 
ing a  framework  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  Deals  with  an  examination  of  environmental  sources  of 
stress  at  work  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  workers,  taking  into  account  the  many  stressful  areas  out- 
side the  work  setting.  Explores  individual  differences  in  personality  and  behavior  and  their  effect 
on  the  overall  stress  process.  Describes  the  way  in  which  individuals  learn  to  be  stressed  and  how  we 
can  be  taught  to  adjust  to  living  with  stress.  Considers  the  methodological  issues  in  stress  research. 
Suggests  how  future  studies  of  stress  could  effectively  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  occupational 
stress. 
P 

A  SURVEY  OF  HUMAN  SERVICE  ORGANIZATION  STAFF  TRAINERS 

Berman,  Bennett.  Ann  Arbor,  Ml:  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Related 
Disabilities,  University  of  Michigan,  1979,  pp.  33. 

Reports  original  research  into  differences  in  training  attitudes  between  administrators  and  staff  with 
training  responsibilities  in  selected  state  agencies  within  HEW  Region  V.  Fourth  in  a  series  of  special 
reports  produced  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Project  for  Training  Developmental  Disabilities  Per- 
sonnel. 
P 

TOILET  TRAINING:  SHORT  TERM 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan  UT:  Utah  State  University, 
1978,  pp.  27. 

Designed  to  help  parents  teach  their  children  to  completely  toilet 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  instruction,  children  should  be  able  to  go 
to  the  toilet,  pull  down  their  pants,  urinate  and/or  have  a  bowel 
movement,  wipe  if  necessary,  pull  up  their  pants,  and  flush  the  toilet. 

TOILET  TRAINING:    LONG  TERM 

Exceptional  Child  Center.  Logan, 
UT:  Utah  State  University,  1978, 
pp.21. 

Teaches  parents  how  to  train  their 
children  to  urinate  and/or  have  a  bowel 
movement  when  placed  on  a  toilet.  Since 
children  are  not  required  to  get  to  the 
toilet  by  themselves,  this  program  can  be 
used  with  children  who  are  unable  to 
walk.  This  program  consists  of  three 
main  parts:  recording  at  every  Vz  hour 
interval  for  15  days  whether  or  not  your 
child  is  wet.  Then  you  must  train  your 
child  to  urinate  and/or  have  a  bowel 
movement  when  placed  on  the  toilet,  teaching  the  child  to  indicate  that  he  or  she  needs  to  use  the 

bathroom. 

p  excellent 


P.  Bissland 
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TRAINING  MANUAL  FOR  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

Hall,  Robert.  Helena,  MT:  Helena  Rehabilitation  Industries,  1980,  pp.  74. 

This  manual  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Montana.  Details  the  function  of  non-profit  corporation  board 
members.  Clearly  outlines  many  of  their  responsibilities.  TRIC  recommends  this  manual  for  all 
board  members  and  executive  directors.  Reports  on  the  current  dilemma  in  the  delivery  of  services 
and  structures  in  the  delivery  of  services.  Specifies  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
well  as  those  of  administrators. 
P 

TRENDS  IN  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES: 
A  State-by-State  Survey 

Arlington,  VA:  National  Association  of  State  Mental  Retardation  Program  Directors,  Inc., 
1980,  pp.  48. 

Summarizes  the  results  of  the  state-by-state  survey  conducted  by  the  NASMRPD  staff,  beginning 
December  1978  and  ending  mid-August  1979.  Outlines  methodology,  limitations  of  the  survey,  and 
the  capital  budgeting  process.  Analyzes  state  appropriations  for  capital  construction  projects— FY 
78—80,  the  use  of  capital  appropriations  for  Title  XIX  compliance,  the  relationship  between  capital 
appropriations  and  state  deinstitutionalization  plans,  other  capital  improvement  activities,  and  cap- 
ital budgeting  problems. 
G 

URBAN  COMMUNITY  CARE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED 

Cohen,  Gerbert,  and  David  Kiigler,  eds.  Springfield,  IL:  Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1980,  pp.  336. 

Written  by  a  group  of  actively  involved  professionals.  Centers  on  issues  and  problems  in  urban  com- 
munity care  for  developmentally  disabled  persons.  Covers  different  aspects  of  the  program:  the  so- 
cial and  bureaucratic  environment,  community  living  arrangements,  services  to  families,  agency  op- 
erations, and  future  directions.  Analyzes  these  difficult  areas  as  they  have  affected  the  Bronx 
Developmental  Services.  May  prove  interesting  and  beneficial  to  those  involved  with  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  locales  as  well  as  students  of  this  subject. 
P 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  MANUAL 
Volume  I :   Narrative 

Washington,  DC:  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  1978. 

Applicable  to  all  sheltered  workshops  that  must  comply  with  the  special  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  deals  with  handicapped  employees.  Designed  as  a  concise  guide  to  specific  as- 
pects of  wage  and  hour  law  applied  to  sheltered  workshops.  Addresses  coverage;  employment  rela- 
tionship and  hours  worked;  certification  of  sheltered  workshops;  wages;  overtime  pay;  equal  pay; 
recordkeeping;  child  labor;  age  discrimination;  investigations,  back  pay,  and  other  enforcement; 
compliance  checklist;  glossary;  and  appendices. 
P  excellent 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  TO  EMPLOY  MENTALLY  RETARDED  PEOPLE: 
A  Pocket  Guide 

Washington,  DC:  The  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  (no  year 
given),  pp.  20. 

Presents  an  overview  of  Sections  503  and  504  of  the  Federal  Affirmative  Action  Program.  Includes 
a  description  of  who  is  handicapped,  who  is  qualified,  what  affirmative  action  consists  of,  promo- 
tions, how  to  file  and  where  to  file  complaints,  and  a  list  of  State  contacts.  For  each  State  three 
addresses  are  given:  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Office,  and  the  State  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 
G 

CONTRACEPTION 

Rockville,  MD:  U.S.  Department  of  H.  E.  W.,  1976,  pp.  30. 

Explains  how  six  methods  of  contraception  work  to  prevent  pregnancy,  how  they  are  used,  their 
possible  side  effects,  their  effectiveness  in  preventing  conception,  and  how  to  get  them.  The  six 
methods  are  oral  contraceptives  (the  pill),  intrauterine  devices  (I.U.D.s),  diaphragm  with  contra- 
ceptive jellies  or  creams,  condoms  (rubbers),  contraceptive  foam,  and  natural  methods. 
Reading  Level:  basic 
G 

FEMALE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CONTRACEPTION 

Rockville,  MD:  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1976,  pp.  19. 

Details  the  female  physical  examination  that  should  be  routinely  done  by  a  doctor  to  insure  that 

the  contraceptive  being  used  or  recommended  is  appropriate  and  effective.  A  good  physical  exam 

consists  of  an  interview,  lab  tests,  and  breast  and  pelvic  exams.  The  booklet  gives  an  idea  of  what 

happens  during  the  exam  and  why. 

Reading  Level:  basic  self-instructional  format 

G 


INCLUDING  EVERYONE:  A  Conference  Planner's  Guide 
to  Including  People  with  Handicaps 

Hines,  Gary.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Center  for  Training  and  Development,  1979,  pp.  25. 

Advocates  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  for  physically  disabled  people,  specifically  barriers  which 
exclude  people  from  one  of  the  fastest  growing  forms  of  social  and  professional  interaction— the 
conference.  Section  titles  cover  advertising,  identifying  the  conference  audience,  selecting  the  meet- 
ing site,  travel  considerations,  and  conference  participation. 
P 

^  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  "brochure"  and  a  "pamphlet?"  We  had  to  look  It  up  in  the  dictionary.  To 
save  us  all  from  yet  another  spurious  distinction,  we  combined  the  two,  threw  in  "leaflet"  for  good  measure,  and 
coined  the  title  word  for  this  section  .  .  .  "brophlet." 


INFORMATION  FOR  MEN:  Your  Sterilization  Operation 

Rockville,  MD:  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1978,  pp.  9. 

Explains  birth  control  options,  focusing  on  vasectomies.  Describes  tiie  sterilization  operation  for  a 
man,  its  benefits,  discomforts,  and  risks.  Contains  copies  of  consent  forms  for  patient;  physician; 
and  state  agency,  program,  or  project. 
G  excellent 

INFORMATION  FOR  WOMEN:  Your  Sterilization  Operation 

Rockville,  MD:  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1978,  pp.  9. 

Describes  the  different  types  of  sterilization  operations,  their  benefits,  their  discomforts,  and  their 
risks.  Pamphlet  contains  copies  of  consent  forms  for  patient;  physician;  and  state  agency,  program, 
or  project. 
G 

A  MALE  STERILIZATION  PROCEDURE 

Rockville,  MD:  U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1978,  pp.  18. 

Explains  a  vasectomy  operation.  Discusses  important  points  to  consider  before  having  a  vasectomy, 

describes  and  diagrams  the  male  reproductive  system  (sex  organs),  lists  the  steps  in  the  vasectomy 

operation,  and  answers  many  questions  people  have  about  vasectomy. 

Reading  Level:  basic  self-instructional 

G 

UNDERSTANDING  FEMALE  STERILIZATION 

Rockville,  MD:   U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W.,  1978,  pp.  17. 

Explains  female  sterilization  in  general,  specifically  tubal  sterilization,  the  most  common  method. 
Makes  important  points  that  a  woman  should  consider  before  deciding  to  become  sterilized. 
Reading  Level:  basic  self-instructional 

G 


abstracts 


HUMAN  SERVICES-September  1980 
ISSUES  IN  WELFARE  REFORM 

Rockville,  MD:  Project  Share,  1980,  pp.  33. 

This  bibliography  of  abstracts  attempts  to  sort  out  the  morass  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare 
systems.  The  documentation  included  is  not  exhaustive.  The  goal  of  the  authors  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  make  an  informed  opinion  concerning  the  subject. 
G,P 
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HUMAN  SERVICES-November  1980 
THE  FAMILY 

Rockville,  MD:  Project  Share,  1980,  pp.  58. 

The  contents  of  this  bibliography  cover  a  vast  range  of  current  source  materials  selected  from  the 
wealth  of  family-related  publications.  Included  are:  general  treatises  on  family  living;  advocacy 
papers  on  family  issues;  reports  on  large  scale  family  living  surveys;  monographs  on  minority  per- 
spectives; and  topical  analytical  papers  on  issues  such  as  teenage  sexuality,  reconstituted  families, 
changing  women's  roles,  children's  needs,  welfare  policies,  and  the  elderly. 
F,G,P 

HUMAN  SERVICES-November  1980 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Rockville,  MD:  Project  Share,  1980,  pp.  31. 

Literature  relating  to  the  creative  use  of  human  resources  is  brought  together  in  this  annotated  bib- 
liography. Volunteers  represent  a  largely  unused  resource.  The  selections  in  the  bibliography  discuss 
recruitment,  training,  and  uses  of  volunteers  in  different  settings;  as  well  as  program  development 
and  evaluation.  Not  an  exhaustive  listing. 
G,P 
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TRIG  has  a  library  within  a  library  for  read- 
ers with  minimal  to  moderate  reading  skills. 
Authors  use  a  basic  vocabulary  in  captiva- 
ting style.  Subject  matter  is  quite  varied  and 
often  pertinent  to  daily  living. 


REX  MORGAN,  M.D.  TALKS  .  .  .  ABOUT  YOUR  UNBORN  CHILD! 

Rockville,  MD:  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  Information  (NCALI),  1980,  pp.  14. 

Tells  readers  about  a  far  from  comic  subject— fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  Warns  pregnant  women  to 
avoid  all  wine,  beer,  and  liquor,  since  when  mom  drinks,  so  does  baby.  Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is 
the  third  most  common  birth  defect  associated  with  mental  retardation.  This  important  message 
is  vividly  and  dramatically  made  in  this  not-for-children  comic  book. 
G 

TALES  OF  THE  ELDERS:  A  Memory  Book  of  Men  and  Women 
Who  Came  to  America  as  Immigrants,  1900—1930 

Bales,  Carol  Ann.  Chicago,  IL:  Follett  Publishing  Company,  1977,  pp.  160. 

Offers  a  collection  of  the  memories  of  twelve  immigrants  who  came  to  American  shores  during  the 
Great  Migration,  1900—1930.  Recalls  when  as  many  as  a  million  immigrants  a  year  sought  refuge 
from  the  hunger  and  political  turmoil  that  plagued  their  native  countries.  Tells  readers  about  com- 
ing to  America:  what  was  left  behind  and  why;  how  these  people  made  their  way  to  the  United 
States:  what  they  hoped  to  find  here;  what  they  did  find;  and  howthey  made  new  lives  in  America, 
their  strange,  new  country. 

Reading  level:  6  Interest  Level:  Elementary— Senior  High 

G  excellent 
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audio  J- 

cassettes 

Listen  while  you  wofk— washing  up  the  dishes, 
driving  down  the  lonely  highways,  collating  a 
multi-page  reprint,  graphing  months  of  data— 
any  time  your  mind  is  free,  but  your  body  is  busy.  Lis- 
ten to  a  tape,  improve  your  skills.  Below  are  synopses  of  the 
latest  additions  to  TRIC's  growing  audio  cassette  library. 
Check  it  out!   
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ROOTS  OF  BEHAVIORISM:  The  Rivalry  of  Pavlov  and  Bechterev 
Kazdin,  Alan  E.  New  York,  NY:   BMA  Audio  Cassettes,  1978. 

After  a  dry,  over-long  introduction.  Dr.  Kazdin  sketches  the  careers  of  three  Russian  scientists  who've 
been  called  grandfathers  of  behavioral  science.  Although  Pavlov  is  best  known,  Bechterev  and  their 
precursor  Sekhanov  deserve  more  notice  for  their  substantial  contributions.  Sekhanov's  work,  done  in 
the  1850's,  was  a  huge  influence  on  both  Pavlov  and  Bechterev.  Kazdin  relates  intriguing  stories  that 
show  the  rivalry  of  these  two. 

Through  psychological  studies,  Pavlov  arrived  at  what  is  now  termed  classical  conditioning. 
Bechterev  had  a  broader  focus  which  included  behavioral  descriptions  of  subjective  or  psychological 
states.  His  contributions  to  behaviorism  include  the  notions  that  thought  is  subvocal  speech,  that  by 
controlling  the  environment  one  can  shape  behavior,  and  that  subjectivism  in  psychology  is  inherently 
unexperimental.  From  the  very  first,  Bechterev's  work  combined  clinical  study  with  treatment;  Pavlov 
only  became  marginally  interested  in  application  in  his  later  years.  Kazdin's  intention  is  not  to  dis- 
credit Pavlov,  but  to  suggest  more  prominence  be  given  in  behaviorism  to  the  work  of  Bechterev.  The 
presentation  is  concise  and  engaging— interesting  to  even  the  casual  student  of  behaviorism. 
P  excellent 

PRESCRIPTION  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOR 

Eron,  Leonard  D.   New  York,  NY:    BMA  Audio  Cassettes,  45  minutes 

The  results  of  Dr.  Eron's  25  years  of  research  into  aggression  in  young  children  have  supported  his  ini- 
tial assumption  that  aggression  is  a  learned  behavior.  Eron  states  that  there  is  a  "causal  effect  of  vio- 
lence viewing  to  violent  behavior"  to  which  children  are  most  susceptible  from  age  three  into  their 
mid-teens.  Two  predictors  of  future  aggression  in  children  have  high  reliability:  (1)  the  lack  of  favor- 
able support  from  both  parents  paired  with  physical  punishment  and  (2)  the  frequent  viewing  of 
television  violence. 
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His  prescription  for  reducing  aggressive  behavior  is  threefold.  The  antidote  that  is  most  direct 
and  also  most  difficult  to  implement  is  significant  reduction  of  "violence  and  mayhem"  on  television. 
Until  programming  on  television  changes,  curricula  are  being  developed  to  teach  parents  and  children 
to  be  intelligent  TV  consumers.  He  notes  that  his  efforts  to  train  children  in  the  difference  between 
fantasy  and  reality  have  met  with  little  short-term  success.  Dr.  Eron  feels  that  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  reducing  social  violence  lies  in  socializing  boys  as  we  have  girls— teaching  civilized  traits  like 
tenderness,  nurturance,  cooperation,  and  aesthetic  sensitivity.  He  concludes  by  saying  we  must  discour- 
age aggression  at  a  very  early  age  in  both  boys  and  girls  and  reward  alternative  and  less  violent  ways  of 
solving  problems. 
G,  P  excellent 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ALBERT  BANDURA 

Harris,  Charles,  ed.   Hagerstown,  MD:    Harper  &  Row  Media,  1975. 

Dr.  Bandura  (Stanford  Univ.)  discusses  the  many-faceted  interests  of  his  professional  life.  Early  work 
centered  on  observational  learning  (modeling).  Five  stages  in  modeling  are  identified:  initial  attention, 
retention,  enactment,  feedback  for  correction,  and  motivation  for  maintenance.  Current  research  in 
the  field  explores  cognitive  and  classical  stimulus-response  theories;  Bandura  sees  no  split  between  the 
two.  He  believes  cognition  is  required  to  pair  action  and  consequence;  a  reinforcer  doesn't  affect  be- 
havior until  it  is  paired  with  the  preceding  behavior.  He  reflects  on  the  theoretical  implications  in  his 
learning  model  and  explores  some  of  the  tangent  issues  of  interest  to  him,  such  as  language  acquisition 
and  the  transmission  of  aggression. 

Addressing  the  public  controversy  over  the  use  and  abuse  of  behavior  modification,  Bandura 
observes  an  erroneous  pairing  in  the  public  mind  of  psychosurgery  and  chemical  intervention  with 
behavior  modification  techniques.  He  regrets  the  perverse  and  inhumane  use  of  some  of  these  tech- 
niques in  institutions  and  prisons.  The  listener  is  reassured  that  as  control  methods  develop,  so  do 
social  procedures  that  combat  or  moderate  unwarranted  control.  Bandura  looks  to  a  broadening  ap- 
plication of  many  effective  procedures  for  change  and  hopes  money  and  concern  will  flow  to  environ- 
mental and  social  causes  of  dysfunction,  in  addition  to  treatment  of  individual  casualties. 
P  excellent 

AIM  INTERVIEW  WITH  LEONARD  KRASNER 

Harris,  Charles,  ed.   Hagerstown,  MD:    Harper  &  Row  Media,  1975. 

Leonard  Krasner  is  one  of  the  major  proponents  and  developers  of  behavior  modification.  In  this 
interview  he  outlines  the  development  of  behavior  modification  and  behavior  therapy.  He  also  makes 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  concerns  of  opponents  of  these  techniques. 

Krasner  goes  on  to  discuss  the  roles  of  the  major  contributors  to  practical  behaviorism,  as  well 
as  his  own  role  in  the  creation  of  this  field.  He  focuses  upon  the  emerging  field  of  environmental 
design  and  the  function  of  its  future  practitioners.  During  the  interview,  Krasner  concerns  himself  with 
the  ethical  considerations  of  behavioral  intervention  and  the  development  of  effective  tools  for  chang- 
ing behavior. 
P  excellent 
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topical  index 


administration:  Trends  in  Capital  Expenditures  for  Mental  Retardation  Facilities,  20. 

advocacy:    Action  Through  Advocacy,  12;  Citizen  Advocacy,  12;  Citizen  Advocacy  Resources,  12. 

aging:  Tales  of  the  Elders,  23. 

autism:  Autism  Reversal,  10;  Language  of  Autistic  Children,  15;  Parents  and  Children  in  Autism, 
17. 

basic  self  fielp  sl<ills:  Teaching  Independent  Toileting  to  Profoundly  Retarded  Deaf-Blind  Children, 
10;  Toilet  Training  (Short  Term),  19;  Toilet  Training  (Long  Term),  19. 

behavior  deceleration:  A  Comparison  of  Physical  Restraint  and  Positive  Practice  Overcorrection,  10; 
Contingent  Exercise,  10;  Deceleration  of  Aggressive  Behavior,  19;  Legal  and  Ethical  Consider- 
ations for  the  use  of  Time-out  in  Special  Education  Settings,  10;  Prescription  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Aggressive  Behavior,  24. 

communication  and  language  skills:   Improving  Speaking  Skills,  5. 

deinstitutionalization:  Achievements  in  Residential  Services  for  Persons  with  Disabilities,  11;  The 
Community  Imperative,  10. 

drug  and  alcohol:   Rex  Morgan,  M.D.  Talks  .  .  .  About  Your  Unborn  Child,  23. 

family  intervention:  Parent  Guide  to  Packages,  10;  Parent  Training  Curricula,  9;  Urban  Community 
Care  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled,  20. 

general  training:  Child  Management,  12;  In-service  Training  Manual,  15;  Little  People,  20. 

grantsmanship:     How  to  Finance  Your  Small  Business  with  Government  Money:  SBA  Loans,  14. 

human  services:  Directory  of  National  Information  Sources  on  Handicapping  Conditions  and  Re- 
lated Services,  13;  Human  Services,  Number  15,  14;  Human  Services,  September  1980.  22; 
Human  Services,  November  1980,  23. 

independent  living:  Steps  to  Independence,  18. 

legal  and  ethical:  Affirmative  Action  to  Employ  Mentally  Retarded  People,  21;  Legislative  Snap- 
shots, 16;  Policy  Options  Regarding  Information  Supplied  to  Decisionmakers  to  Determine 
the  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Appropriate  for  Each  Handicapped  Child,  18. 

management:  All  About  Minutes,  9;  Training  Manual  for  Boards  of  Directors  of  Vocation  Rehabi- 
litation Facilities,  20;  Wage  and  Hour  Manual,  20. 

mental  retardation:   Mental  Retardation:   Strategies  That  Work,  16. 

motor  and  physical  development:  Adapted  Physical  Education  for  Handicapped  Children  &  Youth, 
12;  Motor  Development  I  and  II,  17. 

nutrition:   Food  Purchasing  Pointers  for  School  Food  Service,  13. 

operant  technology:  Interview  with  Albert  Bandura,  25;  Interview  with  Leonard  Krasner,  25;  Marc 
Gold,  16;  Roots  of  Behaviorism,  24. 

paraprofessional  training:  Conference  Proceedings,  13;  Personpower  Planning,  18;  Staff  Develop- 
ment in  State  Agencies  Serving  the  Developmentally  Disabled,  18;  Survey  of  Human  Service 
Organization  Staff  Trainers,  19. 

recreation:  Play  Skills,  18. 

self  control:   Human  Stress  and  Cognition,  1 5;  stress  at  Work,  19. 

sex  education:  Contraception,  21;  Female  Physical  Exam  for  Contraception,  21;  Information  for 
Men,  22;  Information  for  Women,  22;  A  Male  Sterilization  Operation,  22;  Understanding  Fe- 
male Sterilization,  22. 

special  education:   How  to  Handle  Problem  Behavior  in  School,  14. 

workshops:  Including  Everyone -Conference  Planners  Guide  to  Include  People  with  Handicaps,  21. 
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